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Although adjusting and awarding compensations are much less important than the first two functions named, this third function is by no means unimportant. Indeed, the compulsory payment of compensation for industrial accidents is the only thing that brought home to employers the fact that accidents arc the worst form of extravagance; that every accident costs money; that a high accident rate connotes inefficiency in shop management; that most industrial accidents are not providential and predestined, but, on the contrary, are preventable; and that a failure to prevent preventable accidents is inhuman as well as costly.
We are beginning to realize that accidental injuries are not fore-ordained from the foundation of the earth. We have not yet begun to think in this way about illness or even about accidents other than industrial accidents. I feel very strongly that the workmen's compensation laws should be extended in scope immediately to include all occupational illn/.j, and, as soon as public sentiment can be educated, to include all accidents whether in the course of industry or not. It makes no difference to an injured man and his family whether his leg is burned off by molten metal in a foundry or whether it is cut off by a trolley car in the street. The incapacity he suffers is the same in either case. The payment of compensation for incapacities suffered through street accidents will add considerably to the amounts paid in compensation, but it will not add to the accident burden. On the contrary, it will lighten this burden which now falls with crushing weight upon the victims of non-industrial accidents and their families, by distributing their burdens more equitably and by directing attention to the fact that the burden exists. One of the most peculiar and exasperating psychological phenomena to be found anywhere is that pseudo-economic notion that accidents and illness cost nothing as long as the state makes no provision to pay anything to the victims or their dependents. So long as we collectively and persistently keep our eyes and minds closed, accidents and sickness have no existence for us. Compensation laws did not create industrial accidents. They merely provided a more equable distribution of that burden which theretofore was being carried by relatives and friends of the victims and by the poor-houses and other charitable institutions, on the part of the public. As soon as employers were obliged to bear some part of the burden of industrial accidents, they became much interested in Safety First,